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the contamination.  This problem can stem from the potentially long
interval between exposure and the effects associated with some chemicals,
compared with the relatively short period between exposure and disease
associated with most infectious microbiological hazards.  In the past,
society has sometimes waited too long to take action to control hazardous
chemicals.  In contrast, little harm (other than short-term economic
costs) would be encountered by reacting too soon to a suspected hazard.

TECHNOLOGICAL ADVANCES AFFECTING INSPECTION

Scientists1 understanding of toxicology is rapidly changing and
expanding, and each major advance raises questions about additional
groups of chemicals that may not yet be recognized as hazards in meat and
poultry. The elements that are used in regulatory controls (e.g.,
permissible exposure levels and tolerances, avoidance, monitoring,
surveillance, enforcement protocols, and recordkeeping) are evolving and
must continue to change with advances in toxicology (Kroger and Smith,
1984). Laboratory analytical methods are also constantly improving.  For
example, state-of-the-science laboratories equipped with chromatographic
mass-spectrometric analytical instruments can routinely detect
parts-per-trillion quantities of some chemicals.  In time, it may be
possible to detect parts-per-trillion (or lower) quantities of chemicals
in foods derived from contaminated food-animals (Roberts, 1981;
Vettorazzi, 1980).  The need to develop strategies and techniques
appropriate to new approaches in meat and poultry inspection has recently
been recognized (Dubbert, 1984; Heidelbaugh, 1982; Houston, 1984a,b;
USDA, 1983b).

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS

Hundreds of thousands of chemicals can be identified in the environ-
ment.  Thus, it is impractical to measure the presence or public health
risk of every one that may be a part of, gain entrance into, or be
generated within meat or poultry.  Instead, to ensure the public health
safety of meat and poultry requires that procedures used must continually
identify chemical hazards, measure consumer exposures, evaluate the
health responses to those exposures, and provide risk characterizations.
The results of these assessments must be the subject of constant open and
objective discussions and critiques.  The overall goal should be a
regulatory system that manages public health risks associated with
chemicals in meat and poultry by integrating the results of
scientifically developed risk assessments with considerations of
political, social, and economic realities (Food Safety Council, 1979;
NRC, 1983).

Given the data underlying tolerances and the current objectives of
FSIS, the committee maintains that the NRP is not demonstrably adequate
to ensure maximum protection of the public health.  A more rational
public health objective, based on the concepts of risk assessment and